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THE DEVELC>FMENTAL CAREER GUIDANCE IN ACTIO»N (DCGA) 
PROJECT SDUGHT TO/ (1) BROADEN AND RAISE THE 
EDUCATIO'f'iAL -OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS Of ASFIRATlOfvl C€ A SELECTED 
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CH\PTEH I 



INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIK^ 



Nothing matters more fhan education) to the future of this 
country; not our military preparedness — for armed might is 
worthless if we lack the brain power to build a world of peace; 
not our productive economy -- for we cannot sustain growth with- 
out trained manpower; not our democratic system of government -- 
for freedom is fragile if citizens are ignorant. 

Lyndon B. Johnson 
Message on Education, 1965 

The American republic since its birth has been characterized by 
growth and dynamic change. These twin factors have been nowhere more 
apparent than in the United States economy where employer and employee 
alike have continually had to adjust to shifting manpower requirements. 

The most noteworthy development in recent years has been the increase in 
workers* productivity -- a gain of 56 % in output in the last three decacies. 
Edward Denison has estimated that two- fifths of this rise is attributable 
to the Increasing education of the v/ork force ( 5 ). The advancing education 
of the work force has, of course, constituted a major contribution to the 
economic growth of the United States over the years. This economic growth 
in turn has resulted in the fantastic upsurge of the standard of living — 
one without parallel in the history of the world. Our educational insti- 
tutions have been turning out a constant stream of highly qualified pro- 
fessional and semi-professional personnel who have been contributing to 
the advance of the .\merican way of life. Furthermore, educational attain- 
ments of the labor force have been growing by. leaps and bounds; in the 
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twelve year period from 1952 to 1964, the percentage of workers who had 
graduated from high school Increased from 45 to 567, (21). Even more 
Impressive, the percent of college graduates In the labor force Increased 
from 8 to 117, In the same period (21). On the other hand, the educa- 
tional Implications of progress are also great. While the need for edu- 
cated workers with adaptable skills has grown, the need for workers who 
possess obsolete skills and/or Inadequate education has decreased greatly* 
To the present day, numbers of professional, technical, and skilled jobs 
remain unfilled while workers with little or no education are having dif- 
ficulty in finding work in an economy that requires only 5% of its jobs 
to be filled by unskilled workers (7). Moreover, employers require a 
high school diploma for even the most routine jobs. 

The population in the central city of Detroit, Michigan, has de- 
creased greatly -- almost 107, in the 1950-1960 decade. Despite this de- 
crease, however, the school population has Increased almost 207, in the 
same period. Presently, the public school system enrolls almost 300,000 
students in approximately *300 schools. Including 23 senior high schools. 

In these senior high schools, the socio-economic- educational level 
of the student body differs, as shown by a drop-out rate which ranged from 
a low of 2.147, to a high of 15.647, (32). Further, the college-going rate 
of those v;ho graduate from the high schools also varies greatly. A re- 
cent survey of the post high school plans of graduates (23) revealed the 
following differences in percentage of students from comprehensive high 
schools who state they planned to enter college after graduation: 
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Highest Five Schools 



Lowest Five Schools 



88 . 0 % 

76.6% 

59.9% 

53.3% 

51.8% 



Detroit 
Average: 427. 



27.2% 

24.3% 

23.7% 

21 , 8 % 

16.1% 



Few inner”city students in Detroit are able to even contemplate 
entering college. Sain (29) found that only 6.2% of a sample of inner- 
city students were achieving at a "B” or ’’A” level. Further, he found 
that although 30% of his sample would like to go to college to receive 
advanced training for professional positions, less than 67» were taking 
courses that would allow them to do so. Sain also found evidence of a 
dearth of vocational counseling in the lives of inner-city youth which was 
substantiated by a recent project conducted at Wayne State University (18). 

The report of this project noted that "It is not the socio-economic 
variables themselves but rather the psychological effects of these vari- 
ables that are directly decisive. The psychological effects in this in- 
stance are those of a poor self-image, coupled with a low level of educa- 
tional-vocational aspiration. Few inner-city students see themselves as 

% 

professional or white-collar workers, as college or technical school stu- 
dents, as high school graduates. This is substantiated in the comment 
by the Educational Policies Commission: *The disadvantaged are the least 

effective producers in the society. Many are incapable of effective em- 
ployment in a modern economy. Job discrimination hampers many....*" (35). 

Further, products of the Detroit inner-city environment have an unem- 
ployment rate several times that of their more fortunate contemporaries 
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and when they do find work* it Is generally of the se'Ai" ski lied, unskilled 
or service variety. Indeed, the most startling fact about the occupational 
distribution of inner-city workers — most of whom are Negro — remains 
their very heavy concentration in the low-paid, unskilled, and personal 
service jobs. 

In summary, recent educational and vocational developments have had 
the result of making the phrase ”no room at the bottom" (35) a very real 
one for individuals with no occupational-educational skills. Industrial 
progress has left them behind. 

Thus, the rapid development of new methods of industrial production 
has been accompanied by the rapid obsolescence of the existing skills of 
untold numbers of workers. Unless a worker can demonstrate his capacity 
to adapt rapidly to new job demands, he often will find himself without 
any job. 

In the State of Michigan, the dynamic nature of the state's economy 

is shoxm by the fact that the State's population has grown- from 4.8 million 

% 

to 8.5 million in the last three decades, a growth rate more rapid than 
that of the nation (20). And this rate is presently dependent not on im- 
migration as it has in the past, but on an increase in the resident popu- 
lation with births in the last decade averaging 200,000 annually and a 
continued low death rate. Thus, the Increase in the labor force is con- 
stituted, for the most part, of young workers, with workers under 25 in- 
creasing 56% in the present decade. The 150,000 teen-agers reaching 18 
annually are entering a highly industrialized, highly competitive economy 
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with the following changes being made in the Michigan labor force in the 



present decade (20): 

Professional and technical workers 

Proprietary and managerial workers 

Service workers 

Clerical and sales workers 

Skilled workers 

Semi-skilled workers 

Unskilled workers 



plus 56.57o 
plus 15.37o 
plus 28.87o 
plus 27.57o 
plus 11.47o 
minus 4.07* 
minus 28.27o 



Farm workers 



minus' 19.37o 



Accompanying these changes, an increasingly greater number of Mich- 
igan youth are preparing themselves for the present-day world of work by 
going to college with Michigan college enrollments increasing by 90 thou- 
sand in the present decade. Consequently, those who do not go to college, 
who do not take advantage of their opportunities, are being placed at an 
increasingly greater disadvantage as fewer younger workers are employed 
in the semi-skilled, unskilled, service, and farm worker categories (20). 
Thus, the changing nature of v;ork has resulted in the changing nature 

of the worker. As Clark has put it: 

The advanced stage of industrialization changes occupations in ways 
that bring the higher levels of the educational system into the^ 
economic foundations of society. The connection between education 
and occupation tightens as jobs are upgraded in skill, in new tech- 
nical positions created as the professions expand, and the upper 
white-collar segment is made the fastest growing element in the oc- 
cupational structure. Youth must study in college to qualify for 
work. (4) 
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The foregoing trends clearly indicate the need to better prepare 

disadvantaged youth to take their place as competitive, contributing cit- 

* 

izens. in our democratic society. Unless they receive this help in their 
own milieu, they will try to enter a world of work that does not desire 
them. Nox^here is this statement more true than in the setting of inner- 
city Detroit. In this setting, the Developmental Career Guidance Project 
attempted to fulfill the following objectives: 

1 . To aid a selected group of inner-city Detroit public school 
students to raise and broaden their educational-occupational 
levels of aspiration and make better plans concerning their 
post-high school futures. 

2 . To develop a pilot program designated to better meet the needs 
of inner-city youth through emphasis on developmental 
educational-occupational career guidance in grades 1 through 12. 

3 . To involve the staffs of the participating schools in the 
program through cooperative planning and development. 

4 . To systematically evaluate the program through analysis of 
student plans and attitudes. 

In order to understand hox7 the Developmental Career Guidance Project 
attempted to fulfill these goals, a brief review of the rationale under- 
girding the activities of the project is in order. 

The Developmental Career Guidance Project focused on and attempted 
to affect the dynamic developmental growth of the approximately 8,000 stu- 
dents involved. Much of the theoretical framework involving activities 
has been drax-m from the proposition advanced by Super that vocational devel- 
opment is, essentially, a process of implementation of self-concept. In his 
classic Xi/ork, The Psychology of Careers, Super made this hypothesis even 
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more clear by stating that vocational self-concepts begin to form in 
childhood and become more clear in adolescence ( 31 ). The work of Tiedeman 
and 0*Hara has shown, further, that there is progressive clarification of 
vocational self-concepts through the senior high school years. Conse- 
quently, it would seem important to attempt to affect the career develop- 
ment process through attempting to affect the self-concept of individuals 
as they grow. This is not to say that one*s social inheritance, person- 
ality, and aptitudes do not also have an important effect on the individ- 
ual's career development, for they do set limits. However, it must be 
clearly understood that, in the eyes of the project staff, these limits 
are set much more by environmental factors than by physical inheritance. 

Further, one's career development, and in fact one's total develop- 
ment, is clearly crucially affected by one's perceptions of the future as 
much as it is by his previous experience, as Vernon has stated ( 34 ). Thus, 
society must be committed to help an individual develop to his fullest 
capacity. The individual cannot develop to a greater extent than that 
to which he aspires — and this level of aspiration is affected by his 
ovTn individual, cultural, and group inheritance. 

It is pertinent, at this point, to discuss the concept of level of 
aspiration, which the project staff followed and which helped to guide 
their activities. As the project staff conceived of this concept, level 
of aspiration refers not only to the setting of goals, but to the indiv- 
idual's willingness to pursue these goals. Level of aspiration, then, is 
not what an individual actually achieves, for the individual who sets par- 
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tlcular educational or occupational goals for himself and then fails to 
work toward them would seem to be exhibiting a low level of aspiration. 

This would, further, suggest that there may be a cause- effect relationship 
between level of aspiration and level of achievement. In regard to min- 
ority youth, this would refer to the ’'self-fulfilling prophecy.” This 
can be illustrated by a situation where a youth is told, "You cannot suc- 
ceed, you will not succeed in a particular occupation or in a subject 
area or in school." The youth then often accepts this and also accepts 
a lower level goal or occupation. On the other hand, an individual who, 
when told that he might not be able to achieve a particular goal, but 
«/ccGpts this as a challenge and then redoubles his effort and achieves 
that goal, would be exhibiting a high level of aspiration. 

The level of aspiration concept is of crucial importance to the 
career development of inner-city youth, for v;e have considerable evidence 
that one's level of aspiration is tied very closely to one's perception of 
his world and especially to one's perception of self (his self-concept). 

Hylie (37) has concluded, regarding the relationship of level of as- 
piration to self-concept that self over- estimation is probably as common 
as self under-estimation. The effect on behavior, as KcClelland brought 
out, differs because setting goals and carrying them through is markedly 
opposed to setting goals and then not carrying them through ( 24 ). So, 
counselors and guidance workers often feel that they have achieved their 
goal of helping an individual when they get a client to verbalise a goal 
which is acceptable to them, e.g.: "Don’t you want to be successful 



someday, Johnnie?" "I-7ell, yes, Mr. Jones. I guess I would like to be 
successful." "Fine, my boy. I know you will buckle down and study now." 
Following this, the counselor or guidance x^orker feels he has achieved 
his purpose. 

Unfortunately, the person with a low level of aspiration often might 
verbalize a desire to achieve but will not take the necessary intermed- 
iate steps because he has doubts, unconscious or conscious, that he can 
truly succeed. Again, this is frequently common among minority, youtn. 
Consequently, aspirations of inner-city youth compared with those of sub- 
urban youth might seem to be similar on a superficial or strictly verbal 
basis since youths in both environments may communicate a desire to achieve 
similar goals. However, the person with a low level of aspiration, because 
of a lack of real belief and/or faith that he can achieve, will be unable 
to add the crucial effort which is so essential if his ability is to be 
translated into success. 

McClelland has concluded that a higher level of aspiration is one 
that develops in an environment where individuals are encouraged to achieve 
goals independently and thus develop independence at an early age (24). So, 
one’s perception of one’s o\im future and the ability to perceive one’s self 
as a possible success in a given occupation have a critical effect on career 
development. This is so because if an individual is unable to see himself 
as a white-collar, professional, technical or skilled worker, he will be 
unable to pursue the intermediate steps necessary to achieve these occupa- 
tional levels, no matter how much he may verbalize his desires. Furthermore 
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role models, experience, family values and attitudes, and group and cul- 
tural values also vitally affect both aspirations and behavior of the 
Individual . 

Sub-culture and one's surroundings do not alone completely affect 
the Individual's career development. Level of aspiration also reflects 
one's motivating needs and underlying personality organization. The 
recognition one receives for his actions, the amount of energy one de- 
votes to achieving more on a certain level, also determine development* 

Current studies of aspiration are more numerous than one might In- 
itially suppose. It is worth noting, however, that the subjects of many 
asplratlonal studies have been middle class youth, or those youth already 
in college: Dyne's (26) level of aspiration research focused on sociology 

students in college; Gilinsky's (8) study of self-estimate and aspiration 
used college students with no previous background in psychology; Holt's 
(13) work on aspiration as related to achievement and/or defense behavior, 
was with college undergraduates. Thus, while the above mentioned studies 
do offer relevant data concerning aspiration, none of them deal with either 
inner-city youth or minority group youth. 

The following studies ware conducted using high school youth as samples: 
Gist and Bennett (11) in their study of Negro youth noted that highest levels 
of nspiration ware scored by Negro girls when compared to whites . The gen- 
eral results, however, were not clear-cut. Their study also indicated the 
Influence of Negro matriarchy. While matriarchy was present in both groups, 
its dominant influence seemed to be among Negro youth. This study soniev/nat 
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contradicted Stephenson's (30) conclusion that Negro occupational aspir- 
ations would exceed occupational plans by a larger margin in each social 
class than in the case of their white counterparts. A uniformity was shown 
between plans and aspiration, regardless of race or occupation. Haller 
and Butterworth (12) conducted a study of peer influence upon occupational 
and educational aspirations. Their results were not conclusive, e.g., that 
there is a definite intercorrelation between occupational and educational 
aspiration among peer-pairs. In essence, this study indicates and suggests 
the need for longitudional studies to measure changes in aspiration. 

Those studies which have been conducted within or at least embracing 
the lower- socio-economic classes of youth have,as a general rule, dealt 
only with specific portions of them, e.g., Rosen's research (23), done 
with tenth graders in New Haven, works specifically with achievement. \;il- 
son's research (36) done in the San Francisco Bay area, consisted of high 
school boys in urban areas. Aspirational goals for higher education were 
related to parents' educational level and occupational status. He concluded 
that the research substantiates the hypothesis that the mother's education 
and the child's aspiration toward college correlate. Other data in this area 

of aspiration appear to be of marginal value. 

Lerner's (22) study of lower class Negro and white youth indicates with 

some certainty that in certain cases, Negro aspiration levels are higher: 

Over and above this influence (those who are not mobile are failures) 
we would posit another pressure which would intensify this drive 
among Negroes: the acute problem of lack of self-esteem which 

besets the members of a minority group which has psychologically 
accepted its inferior status. An inordinate drive toward success can 
thus be seen as an expression of the search for enhanced self-esteem. 



Uzell's work (33) with high school Negro boys in North Carolina 
reveals that there is a significant relationship between levels of as- 
piration and education, and between aspiration and school success. 

The preceeding all give concrete evidence of the need for greater 
career guidance with Negro youth because of their background and heritage. 

The struggle of the American Negro to achieve equality is indisputably 
one of the most crucial in our times. The riots of 1964-1965-1966, the 
enactment of the Federal Civil Rights Bill, and the billion dollar Anti- 
Poverty Program of the federal government are evidence of the importance 
of this struggle. Members of minority groups — including Mexicans , Puerto 
Ricans, and others, as well as Negroes — now have the protection of laws 
against discrimination in employment, education, and public accommodations 
and housing. Further, many occupations heretofore closed to minority 
groups are now open to them. 

Now that this protection and these opportunities are available, however 
new problems previously not apparent have become evident. As Ginzberg has 
pointed out: 

Because of his history, the American Negro is not prepared in 
the same way as the white population to take full advantage of 
the economic opportunities that exist. The Negro must alter 
many of his values before he will be able to cope effectively 
with his new situation. (3) 

Far too often, the member of a minority group, because of his experi- 
ence and background, has a distorted perception of what the present-day 
world has to offer - and with good reason. Not only have non-whites in 
general had an unemployment rate over 100 percent higher than their white 



white counterparts, but this difference has prevailed In all occupational 
groups as well, white-collar as well as blue-collar (5). And this Is true 
even at this stage of imequaled prosperity. In July of 1965, while the 
total number of unemployed dropped by 700,000, the number of unemployed 
Negro males over 20 years of age rose from 256,000 to 288,000 (21). In 
1966, the "job gap" continues to be a reality. That Is, many more Negroes 
are employed In lower- level occupations than their white counterparts. On 
the other hand, fewer Negroes are employed In higher- level occupations. 
Consequently, the non-white youngster often sees the world as being without 
opportunity for him. He reasons, therefore: " Why bother preparing for such 
a world?" To cite but one Illustration of local common knowledge: the U,S. 

Post Office In Detroit was for years known as "the graveyard" of the edu- 
cated Negro," since so many Negro employees had attained baccalaureate and 
higher degrees. 

By virtue of his position, the counselor has an undeniable responsibility 
If he Is to face this "major challenge In the counseling and guidance of 
Negro youth" (3). Minority youth need to be helped to become aware of the 
opportunities open to them and of how to prepare themselves to take full 
advantage of these opportunities. 

The point may be made that the counselor should not give special at- 
tention to any one particular group, for his responsibility extends to all 
Individuals whom he serves. As Briggs and Hummel (2) point out, though, "If 
the counselor's concern Is with the Individual child, then he cannot justify 
rejecting valuable content materials which will assist him In the application 
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of his professional skills In the guidance of thousands. of Individual 
students who also are youth of minority groups.'* 

Moreover, In far too many cases, counselors have not been perceived 
as professionals who have helped non-white youth to "become all they are 
capable of becoming." Burton I. Gordin, Executive Director of the Mich- 
igan Civil Rights Commission, recently states: 

Too often we still hear the charge that the school counselor 
does not encourage the minority group youngster to seek the 
training which will prepare him for the expanding job oppor- 
tunities which every day are being made available to him. 

More than anything else, the expectation of a productive job 

can provide the hope and faith which are at the base of this 
problem. (4) 

In many cases, the counselor, although cognizant of his responsi- 
bilities, Is not aware of the opportunities available to qualified minor- 
ity group job seekers. Howard C. Lockwood, a representative of Plans for 
Progress, a voluntary Industrial organization, summed up the situation 
when he said: 

The most serious problem that companies have run Into In the 
last few years Is to find enough qualified minority applicants. 

As companies have sought out and rapidly hired non-whites to 
fill positions, the supply of qualified applicants has dwindled. (8) 

Why Is this true? One major reason Is the Ignorance of minority and 
Inner-city youth: Ignorance of the Improved situation concerning opportun- 

ities for minority youth; Ignorance concerning the world of work In general 
Ignorance concerning the educational and vocational training opportunities 
available to them; Ignorance of the kind of educational and vocational train- 
ing required for various careers . 
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Therefore, information about society's opportunities and society's 
requirements must be provided to each child to help him escape the economic 
and social ghetto that imprisons or limits him. As John Gardner, the Sec- 
retary of The Department of Health, Education, and VIelfare, said: 

The most important thing that [societiO can do is to remove the 
obstacles to individual fulfillment. This means doing away with 
the gross inequalities of opportunity imposed on some of our 
citizens by race prejudice and economic hardship. This means a 
continuous and effective operation of talent salvage to assist 
young people to achieve the promise that is in them. The benefits 
are not only to the individual but to society. (8) 

Youth need help — personal help — to grow toward maturity. Too 
often they are called upon to make decisions in isolation. 

The loneliness of Negro youth in making fundamental decisions about 
education is shown in a 1959 study of Negro and white drop-outs in Conn- 
ecticut high schools: 

Only 29 percent of the Negro male drop-outs discussed their 

decision to drop out of school with their fathers, compared 

with 65 percent of the white males (38 percent of the Negro 

males were from broken homes). In fact;, 26 percent of the 

Negro males did not discuss this major decision in their lives 

with anyone at all, compared with only 8 percent of white males. ( 6) 

A study of Negro apprenticeship by the New York State Commission 

Against Discrimination in 1960 concluded: 

Negro youth are seldom exposed to influences which can lead to 
apprenticeship. Negroes are not apt to have » 

or neighbors in skilled occupations. Nor are they likely to be 
in secondary schools where they receive encouragement and direc- 
tion from alternate role models. Uithin the minority community, 
skilled Negro 'models' after whom the Negro youth might pattern 
himself are rare, while substitute sources which could Provide 
the direction, encouragement, resources, and information nee e 
to achieve skilled craft standing are nonexistent. (26) 
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This Illustrates the fact that when children and adolescents realize 
the "depressed status of their minority culture — the perceived absence 
of opportunity for progress and advancement -- apathy will set Into their 
lives ••••" (34) 

Phillip Vernon has said, In discussing the development of personality 
and Intelligence, that both personality and Intelligence "depend on a 
child's perception of the future as well as of his past." (34) 

Consequently, the Developmental Career Guidance Project has attempted 
to aid Individuals to become more axi/are of themselves In their world. Ob- 
jectives of the program, which the staff feels should be the objectives of 
counselors In schools everywhere, specifically were these: 

1. To broaden the perceptual field of Inner-city youth regarding 
occupations and opportunities. 

2. To help overcome the lack of planning for the future evident 

In so many Inner-city youth. To help them make realistic plans 
for their future. This cannot be done overnight. So many youths 
are so filled with anxiety about Immediate necessities -- of sat- 
isfying their needs right nox7 — that they need help with this first. 
Furthermore, inner-city youth should not be told about "pie in 
the sky,” but rather the truth about opportunities. Then they 
should be helped to prepare for their future. 

3. To provide better role models. It is not enough to tell youth; 
there are better opportunities awaiting them. It Is not enough 

to show them pictures or provide them with brochures and descriptions. 
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They have to be able, as President Johnson has said In a 
different context, **To press the flesh." Role models must 
be found who will provide youth with a better focus for self- 
evaluation and comparison. O'Hara has stated, "Role models 
early begin to exert their Influence on vocational choice." (32) 
Over-all, the Developmental Career Guidance Project Is trying to affect 
self-concepts of Individual students. We have evidence that most Inner-city 
youth do not see themselves as worthy. Minority youth often have damaged 
pictures of themselves because the world In which they live has rejected 
them. The affect of this prevailing attitude on the self-concept of the 
minority youngster Is for him to conclude that It Is better to be white, 
and to detest himself for what he Is, however much this may be an uncon- 
scious process. 

Consequently, If youth are to raise their level of aspiration, they 

must be helped through consellng to accept themselves and not simply be 

provided with Information. In the delightful musical comedy, "How to 

Succeed In Business Without Really Trying," there was a splendid example 

of what all youth should be helped to achieve. The reader may recall a 

scene In which the hero was about to enter one of those pleasant meetings 

which occur only In the business world (never In the academic cloister) 

where everyone In the conference seeks to further his own cause. On his 

way to this pleasant experience, the hero uses his gold key to go Into the 

executive washroom, where he looks Into the mirror and sings, 

"I believe In you. You have the cool clear eye of a seeker of • 
wisdom and truth.... Oh, I believe In you...." 

1 
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Truly effective counseling and guidance must help youth to 
believe In themselves, to become better able to take their places as 
worthy, contributing citizens In our free society. 

To achieve this, the Developmental Career Guidance Project was 
designed to progress In several phases; 

Phase I of the Developmental Career Guidance Project consisted of 
a two-week workshop for school personnel from an experimental region In 
Inner-city Detroit. The workshop was designed to achieve several major 
objectives, as follows: 

First and foremost. Phase I was designed to stimulate the workshop 
participants to develop a total career guidance program In their o^'m school; 
to help them think through the Initial planning; to work on the actual 
organization of such a program during the year; to help prepare them to 
serve as an advisory committee to the guidance consultant who was placed 
in each school during Phase II of the project. Accordingly, Phase I ac- 
tivities were so structured that participants were talked with not talked 
at. In only one Incident was there '*a speaker,** This was Detroit City 
Councilman, Mel Ravltz, who gave the keynote speech. Thereafter, panels 
were set up whose members were asked to speak for ten minutes and then 
to interact among themselves as well as with the entire group. In this 
first phase of the project, participants were helped to discuss in groups 
what they may have observed or seen. Co- terminal activities were arranged 
so that workshopmembers would visit a variety of community agencies, em- 
ployers, and post high school educational Institutions. 
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A second goal «as to help participants better understand and 
cooununlcate with inner-city youth. In order to accomplish this, par- 
ticipants were encouraged to interact with a panel of youngsters drawn 
from the Brews ter-Douglas housing project. Also, some sixty unemployed 
inner-.city youth were brought to the Guidance Uboratory at Wayne State 
University in the College of Education so that each participant might 

have an interview with one of them. 

A third major purpose was to realistically acquaint participants 

with the present employment situation. To help achieve this end, visits 
were made to a variety of employers: several automobile manufacturers, a 

department store chain, a bank, two utilities, a major non-automobile man- 
ufacturer, an electronics industry, and a grocery chain. 

To gain awareness of employment opportunities available to those who 
have more than a high school preparation was a fourth purpose. Consequently, 
visits were scheduled to several different types of educational institutions; 
four year colleges, two-year colleges, and vocational schools. 

Finally, the fifth major purpose of the initial phase was to alert 
participants to various community agencies so that a base of co operation 
could be organized that could be built upon during the school year. This 
helped participants to realize that there is other assistance available for 
inner-city youth, and helped to strengthen bonds of communication between 

5gfv£c6 3g6nci6S Slid scHools • 

The over-all goal was to encourage workshop participants to look 
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critically at their school program with an eye toward utilization of 
occupation and career as a focus for helping inner-city youth raise 
their level of aspiration and, beyond this, helping them to acquire 
the skills and knowledge necessary to gain a foothold on that higher 
level . 

The remainder of this report of the Developmental Career Guidance 
Project describes the setting in which the project took place; the ac- 
tivities which took place in various schools and at various levels; and 
the evaluation which has thus far taken place* Of course, the final 
gvaluation must be in terms of effects on student behaviors drop-outs, 
rate of absenteeism, and, finally, in terms of the careers pursued by 

graduates • 
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ClL^PTEPv II 

THE SETTING IN WHICH THE DCG 
PROJECT HAS OPERATED 



INTRODUCTION 

The DCG Project has operated in region VII of the Detroit Public 
School System since its inception. This region v?as selected because it 
adequately met the criterion of location in the inner-city and because 
the Field Executive and principals of the developmental cluster were 
willing to cooperate with the project. The Detroit geographic region is 
one known as Harper and Pingree (See Figure 1). This area ranks in the 
lowest quintile of Detroit sub- communities in regard to such character- 
istics as, families with incomes under $3,000, number of unemployed per- 
sons, Aid to Dependent Children families, and family disorganization. 
(See Table 2). A further indication of the socio-economic ranking of 
the experimental region may be gained by a perusal of Table 1, which 
gives a more detailed indication of certain characteristics of both ex- 
perimental and control schools according to census- tract data. 

A short description of each of the project schools follows: 

BARBOUR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

When Barbour Junior High School was built, approximately forty 
years ago, it v;as reputed to be the largest junior high school in the 
nation, having a student population of 2200. Today, the school serves 
1900 pupils. In its forty years of operation, the character of the coni- 
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SOCICMETRIC CHA3ACTEHISTICS OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL .SCHOOLS 
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TABLE 2 

Social Rating of Sub-communitios 
in which Developmental Career Px*oject Operated 
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munity it serves has undergone a marked shift from middle-class white 
to predominantly (about 957,) upper- lc ?er class Negro, though there are 
some lower-middle class families in the area, 

Barbour’s professional staff is racially mixed, abaut 507» Negro. 
About A07o of the staff hold master’s degrees; a few have educational 
specialist degrees. Approximately 767, of the staff have less than 
ten years of teaching experience, though more than half of these have 
above five years of experience. Average class size is about 37 pu- 
pils. The curriculum, typical of most junior highs, is exploratory 
in nature, exposing students to many instructional areas. 

BURROUGHS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Burroughs Junior High School was built in 1927 as a complete 
junior high unit with a rated capacity of 1400 students. Subsequent 
modifications and consolidations in room use have reduced the initial 
capacity to 1280. Overcrov/ding is chronic and stems from two conditions: 
(1) The school was constructed at the approximate center of a resi- 
dential corridor hemmed by cemeteries, industrial complexes, the Detroit 
City Airport, major traffic arteries, and the adj'oining city of Ham- 
tramck; (2) i\/hen the school was constructed, the service area con- 
tained an exceptionally high proportion of Roman Catholic families whose 
children attended parochial schools. But for the past eleven years, the 
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Roman Catholic population has gradually declined and there has been 
a commensurate increase in public school enrollment. Although the 
school is bordered by heavy and light industrial complexes » there 
are no major industrial plants within the area itself. Business and 
commercial enterprises are concentrated on the main traffic arteries. 
Enterprises are small, many are family owned and operated, and they 
seldom employ more than three or four workers. Markets, drug stores, 
furniture stores, bars, gasoline stations, restaurants, barber shops j 
clothing stores, confectionary stores, jewelry stores, small variety 
stores •••• all these are typical of the type of enterprise found in 
the immediate school area. In the northern part of the corridor, 
where the area is narrow, the corner store is rare; in the southern 
part, populated mostly by Negro families, the corner store is common, 
though many stand vacant. 

The school is staffed by seventy- three certified and thirty- two 
non-cer tif ied employees. It has forty-nine regular classes and one 
special preparatory class. Except for the special class of nineteen 
students, the regular classes vary in size from thirty to thirty- 
eight students, with an average of thirty- four per class. The school 
serves 1667 regular students, plus 19 Special Preparatory students for 
a total of 16S6. Approximately 23% of the students are over-age in 
grade. In May, 1966, the office admitted 32 students and discharged forty. 
The transiency rate averages 2.157a per month, and absenteeism averages 
157a daily. 
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HILLGER ELEMENTARY 



Built in 1912, Hillger Elementary School sits on the edge of a play- 
ground, in a relatively isolated position compared to most elementary 
schools. Small, overcrowded, and looking every bit its age, the school 
somehow manages to accommodate the 758 students, although it was orig- 
inally built for 400. Two portables have been added to handle the over- 
flow, but they do not provide adequate relief. 

The surrounding population is about 99.97« Negro, most of whom are 
on a low socio-economic level. The average income is between $4,500 and 
$5,000 a year. About 5% of the families receive welfare or ADC benefits. 

Classes average 34.7 pupils. Transiency is about 10% and absenteeism 
about 5%. The staff consists of a principal and an assistant principal, 
one counselor and twenty- two teachers. Four teachers have received 
master's degrees. In addition to the regular staff, there is a school 

nurse, a speech teacher, and an instrumental teacher v;ho come on a part- 

§ 

time basis. 

On standardized tests, the 3rd graders are average. However, at the 
5th grade level, they drop one year below the national average, and by the 
6th grade, they have dropped a full year and a half. About 4% of the 

children are retained for academic reasons. Many of these are helped by 

1 ; ■ 

the Great Cities project which sponsors after- school remedial reading and 
arithmetic classes. Children who are far below level, as shown by the 
National Testing Bureau, are placed in special classes during the day. 
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KETTERING SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

The Charles F. Kettering Senior High School began operation in 
the existing Trombly Trade School Building in February, 1965, with 
approximately 250 students from Barbour Junior High School enrolled 
in the first 103 class. In September, 1965^ the first unit of the new 
school building was completed and an additional class of lOB students 
joined the lOA students there. The Trombly Trade School became the Ket- 
tering High School Annex, housing trade, vocational, and business edu- 
cation classes. Kettering Senior High School is unique in that the campus 
spans an expressway overpass from the main building to the annex. The 
first unit includes a gymnasium, dining-assembly room, library, science 
laboratories, and classrooms in a modern two- story building. Con- 
struction of the second unit is underway. 

The Kettering Senior High School area has been one of a combination 
residential- commercial- industrial development projects. In recent years, 
an east-west expressway has been developed through the area. At the south 
end of the service area, the Mack-Concord Neighborhood conservation Pro- 
gram has been in effect. The residential area has remained substantially 
well-kept; the industrial parts of the area have undergone various stages 
of transition. ** 

In 1965, there were 65 teachers and professionals at Kettering 
Senior High School, with a pupil- teacher ratio of 19.47 to one. As of 
April, 1966, there were 1047 students: 542 boys and 505 girls enrolled 

in the high school division. In addition, there were also 136 boys in 
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the trade division and 18 students in a Special Preparatory program. 

The curriculum breakdo\7n includes college preparatory, with 24% of the 
students enrolled; business education, with 41%; and technical-vocational, 
with 35%. There are no students in a general curriculum, common in other 
Detroit senior high schools. Students in the trade division specialize 
in six trades: carpentry, welding, pai.nting and decorating, sheet metal, 

drafting, and machine shop. Approximately 807o of Kettering's students 
are Negro. The school's daily attendance approximates 90%, tardiness 67o« 
Transiency has been low. Admissions run about 2% and discharges and stu- 
dent mobility within the district are not significant. The drop-out rate 
for the first semester of operation v;as 2.37,; 5% of the total enrollment 
dropped out during the semester which ended in January, 1966; and approx- 
imately 5% dropped out during the semester which ended in June, 1966. 

ROSE ELEilENTARY SCHOOL 

Located in Detroit's inner-city area. Rose School, built in 1897, is 
one of the older elementary schools in the city. It serves a population of 
685 youngsters in grades K - 6, an overcrowded condition which is attested 
to by the fact that two portable classrooms have been erevted to accommodate 
two primary grades. Though the community population may be as high as 
one- third white, the children who attend Rose are 967» Negro. The school 
staff includes two administrators, a guidance consultant, twenty- two full- 
time teachers, one half-time kindergarten teacher, a music teacher three 
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days per week, an art teacher tv7o days per week, and a visiting 
teacher who reports at the school one day every other week. 

STEPHENS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Built in 1912, Stephens School has, in addition to its regular 
elementary school program, classes for the deaf, blind § partially 
blind. Special B girls, and the offices of the district Visiting 

Teacher.-. 

Two planned additions have been added and portables and an annex 
were utilized after World War II. Recently, basement lavatories have 
been converted into classrooms to help accommodate the present enroll- 
ment of 1,061. The student body is 967. Negro, and the faculty is raci- 
ally integrated. Thirty one of the 34 full-time staff members are 
female. Special services include a speech therapist, and an instrumental 
music teacher two half-days per week. There is also a full-time guid- 
ance consultant. 

The average percentage of daily attendance has not appreciably 
decreased in the past three years, although transiency has increased 

noticeably. 
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CONTROL SCHOOLS 

Control schools were selected to match the experimental schools as 
closely as possible* As can be seen in Table 2, differences in regard to 
the selected census tract data are not great. In order to determine 
whether or not these differences were significant, rankings wer * made and 
the Friedman analysis of variance by rank test was carried out. The re- 
sults are sho\m at the bottom of Table 3. Thus, the assumption could be 
made that students from the experimental and control schools were comp- 
arable. 

The rankings of students of the experimental and control schools on 
certain standardized tests are indicated in Table 4. These represent the 
latest available data from the Office of Evaluation and Research of the 
Detroit Public Schools. The practice in the Detroit Public Schools is to 
determine a composite percentile ranking based on income, the percentage 
of overageness in the school, scholastic achievement, scholastic aptitude, 
and the racial composition. Thus, Table 4 indicates that the pairings of 
the experimental and control schools was acceptable since in no case did 
the differences in these composite percentages exceed four percentage 
points. In that case, (E 2 and C 2 ).the experimental elementary school 
ranked at the 21st percentile and the control school ranked at the 25th 
percentile. The interested reader will, further, note that in almost 
every case, the achievement and aptitude ranking of the control schools 
was higher than that of the experimental schools. 
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Thus, the pairings of the experimental and control schools was 
deemed adequate so that the evaluation of the results of the Project *s 
activities on students and faculty, as -described in Chapter 6, could 
be carried out. 
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ACTIVITIES 

• ^ 

RATIONALE A^JD BROAD OBJECTIVES FOR ACTIVITIES 

Developmental career guidance is an on-going process. This concept 

is, and has been, at the core of the DCG Project. Stress is continually 

given to developmental aspects of career knowledge, aspiration, choice, 

and planning as these are present in growing boys and girls. Stress is 

♦ 

given to the over-changing nature of society: the world of work, social 

forces and institutions, educational preparation for adult life. Stress 
is given to guidance and counseling which is based upon our knowledge of 
growth and development patterns in young human beings . 

Guidance thus oriented is conceived as being dynamic, contiguous with 
growth stages, relevant to the real world of work as it exists and evolves, 
and integrative of multiple old and new experiences. But such a concep- 
tion cannot be seen as unrelated to what happens to a growing youngster 
in his classroom, his peer group, or his home life. Nor can it be seen 
as simply the province of one educational helper, the guidance counselor. 
Rather, such a conception involves a totality, the various parts of which 
contribute to a unified center of interest. All those people and learning 
experiences v;hich contribute to the development of a child are included. 

Work, as a center of interest around which to build a curriculum and 
a guidance program, is uniquely appropriate. Practicrxlly every school subject. 



every physical, social, and tnental skill, every structured or unstruc* 
tured educational experience can be related to work, either directly or 
indirectly. As a focus, a matrix, it serves as no other. 

The need for a broader spectrum of experiential knowledge among 
culturally disadvantaged youngsters is manifest, it they are to trade 
their ill-begotten circumstances of life for those higher up the socio- 
economic scale, if they are to participate equally in the offerings and 
opportunities of an affluent and open society, if the forces which oppose 
such upward mobility are to be mitigated. Low .levels of aspiration, poor 
self-concepts, lack of adequate academic and social skills, decelerating 
scales of motivation; these and a host of other characteristics found 
among youngsters whose lives begin and take shape at the bottom of society s 
social structure have been described again and again. It is among this 
segment of our population, where work models are few, where broad knov/ledge 
of the political, economic, commercial, and industrial aspects of the world 
are lacking, where life is unplanned and often chaotic, where distractions 
are legion, self-discipline is misdirected, and the unknov/n and misunder- 
stood power of others often threatens survival that a program such as the 
DCG Project, at once both remedial and burgeoning, may be significant. \t 
least this hope and motive gives determination, drive, and dedication to all 
who are associated with it. 

With so much said, it can be understood that the most prominent and 
over-riding objective of the program has been and continues to be the increase 
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in awareness about all phases of work in every child in every school in 
the project. An all-embracing effort has been made in the first year of 
operation to create an atmosphere in the project schools were a conscious- 
ness of the world of work is unavoidable. Building upon whatever base 
exists in the young child as he enters school, the DCG Project is designed 
to add work knov/ledge and experience, in proportions commensurate with the 
child's ability to absorb, as he rises through successive grades. 

A second dominant objective of the program is to help every child to 
develop a .realistic and functional awareness of himself as a worthwhile 
human being who will one day cross the threshold of the world of work. 
Individual potential, attitudes, values, skills, aspirations, interests, 
aptitudes, perceptions, relationships, self-image: all are focal points. 

A third major objective is to inform, involve, and coordinate all 
significant others, those who help mold the personality of each child, into 
a smooth-working team. Common understandings, interests, and points of 
view are sought. Thus, interaction between groups and among group members 
is vital, and effective communication is a constant concern. 
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ACTIVITIES 



In general, the activities which have been carried on in the DCG 
Project fall into the following seven categories; 



I. Counseling. 

A. Individual vocational career counseling; students were encouraged 
to seek understanding of themselves through individual conferences. 
They were helped to examine themselves and to broaden individual 
perceptions. 

B. Group counseling; selected groups of children ware organized and 
worked with in scheduled conferences. Counseling focused on common 
problems, perceptions of self and others, reality testing related 
to school progress, development of social skills, examination of 
vocational aspirations and interests, and examination of attitudes 
and values. 

II. Dissemination of information. 

A. Ind5.vidual classes; consultants worked with each individual 
class and classroom teachers in the school to effect a process 
whereby children’s individual understanding of educational and 
occupational opportunities is broadened. 

B. School activities; consultants attempted to stimulate exploration 
of the educational-occupational world as well as the self world 
through all such activities as assemblies, etc. The end of these 
activities was not to have individuals make premature vocational 
choices, but to emphasize the importance of future and career on 
self development. 

III. Broadening of perceptions. 

A. Field trips; in each school, field trips were made to cooperating 
Industries v;herein students were helped to gain more knowledge of 
occupations and requirements. Further, they were helped to talk 
with;, interact with, and observe workers, thus giving them the 
opportunity to meet and identify with a more varied range of workers 
than those with whom they ordinarily come in contact. 

B. Speakers; speakers from various professional, technical, white- 
collar, and skilled areas were brought to the school to allow 
students to have close contact v/ith them, and in general, to find 
out first-hand about the v 7 orld of work. Speakers also served as. 
role models. 
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IV. Work with parents. 

A. Informational: consultants organized and worked with parent 

groups to help inform them of educational and vocational training 
opportunities and ways and means to take advantage of these. 

6. Advising: consultants aided parent groups in finding the best ways 
and means to help their children develop in a healthy fashion. 

V. Work with community. 

Consultants ard community aides fashioned close liason with community 
agencies and neighborhood organizations to help coordinate school and 
community efforts and services. A comprehensive, unified approach to 
helping school children was sought. 

VI. Consultation service 

Guidance consultants served as resource persons for students, school 
staff, parents, community, and industry. University consultants 
served the school staff, including guidance consultants, and parent 
groups. Authorities in specialty areas were invited to address 
the Project staff and the DCG Committee at monthly meetings. 

VII. Articulation. 

Many activities occurred during the school year which had articu- 
luation, or ''the smooth joining of parts, processes, and forces", 
as their primary purpose. Examples of these include: 

a. Between- school orientation activities. 

b. Participation of guidance consultants in principals' 
cabinet meetings. 

c. Periodical meetings of project staff members with a 
liaison committee composed of representatives from 
business and industry in the Detroit area. 



Follov7ing, several activities are described in greater detail: 
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ASSEMBLIES 

The DCG Project has sponsored many assemblies in the various schools. 

The purposes of these assemblies have been to provide role models with 
which students may identify! to impart vocational information, to stimu- 
late greater teacher involvement, to utilize community resources, and 
to elicit the aid of parents in the program. 

These assemblies have had various emphases in the different schools. 

In one elementary school, for example, the purpose of one assembly was to 
obtain greater parent involvement; so the consultant scheduled a night 
program with speakers making presentations directed toward adults. This 
meeting was an overwhelming success . There were approzimately 400 people 
in attendance. 

The junior high schools have focused most of their attention on assem- 
blies which help the students explore various broad occupational fields. 

The workers in these fields have ranged from profsssional to unskilled. 

An example of this type of assembly is one V7hich dwelt with medical careers 
presented to eighth and ninth graders. The role models brought in to speak 
to the students included a psychiatrist, a dentist, a hospital administrator 
a female pharmicist, a nurse, a physical therapist, an x-ray technician, and 
an orderly. These role models outlined job duties, educational requirements 
and annual income. Through assemblies such as this, students at all levels 
of ability might find some area of a broad occupational field in which they 
might be interested and for v^hich they could qualify. 



The senior high school assemblies have been geared to make knowledge 
of specific occupations and job requirements more profound. These assem- 
blies included people who came to talk personally with specific students 
who were interested in the area of computer programming, for example. 

High school assemblies have been either career or educationall centered, 
and were geared to the particular interests of specific groups of stu- 
dents. Students at the high school level can profit from a greater speci- 
ficity of occupational information. 

Assemblies required follow-up in the classroom or in the school coun- 
selors* offices for maximum effectiveness. They provided a vehicle for 
reaching a large number of students simultaneously. 

FIS7J3 TRIPS 

Field trips from school have been in existence for many years. In 
the past, hovjever, they were used infrequently and only four or five such 
trips were scheduled in a single school in an entire year. This practice 
allowed only a small number of students opportunity for participation. The 
rationale was that students could not afford to lose time from academic 
classes for what was then considered as not much more than a holiday from 
school, as not too meaningful nor too worthwhile as a learning experience, 
possibly this was true in view of the fact that little, if any, preparation 
took place before a trip, nor follow-up afterwards. 
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Formerly, most of the trips were to places of academic Interest, such 
as the art institute or the historical museum. Traditionally, schools 
seldom visited business or Industrial sites. 

The DCG Project has brought about many field trip changes. Things 
that formerly happened to students only rarely and by accident were made 
to happen often and by design. Field trips were so organized as to be 
meaningful, purposeful, and valuable learning experiences. Careful orien- 
tation of students occurred prior to the trips and the classroom follow-up 
evaluated and related the experience. Field trips were an Integral part 
of the learning process rather than something extraneous. 

In the past, only the creat.v of the students, the high achievers, 
the motivated, the highly Interested, were commonly selected for field 
trips. This program focused on all students In a given school, with 
special concern for those who were traditionally excluded - the lov; achie- 
vers, the disinterested and unmotivated, the discouraged ones. Those stu- 
dents who needed stimulation and encouragement so that they too might be- 
come productive and contributing citizens v;ere especially chosen. 

Carefully organized trips gave opportunity for first-hand observation 
of occupational activities and served as a preparation for more detailed 
study of occupational requirements. Such visits not only gave information 
about various kinds of work, but also Introduced the student to job-selection 
and preparation problems. Seeing, hearing, feeling, smelling work envirn- 
ments cannot be replicated in the classroom. 
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In advance of a visit, the selected group discussed the specific 
items to be observed. They were told about the business or industry they 
were to visit, the variety of jobs to be found there, and the part played 
by that industry in our social economy. Students usually made a list of 
questions, which arose from their reading or group discussions, for which 
they hoped to find answers at the plant. 

Students were brought to the point of anticipating the trip with 
eagerness, alerted minds, wide open eyes and ears. Student behavior at 
the place of visitation was discussed and rules were agreed upon. 

Groups met following field trips to discuss what they had observed, 
to clarify facts not thoroughly understood, and to correct wrong impress- 
ions. In addition to information, the trips provided a stimulus to further 
study, reading, And investigation. 

In the first year of its operation, the DCG Project sent approximately 
7,000 students on field trips to commercial and industrial sites. The com- 
prehensive figure includes students from all project schools, some of whom 
went on more than one trip. There were some students who did not go on a 
trip due to school absence or scheduling difficulties, but this number was 
small. At the senior high school, for example, some of the later visits 
were scheduled for only those students who had not previously been on a trip. 

Wherever scheduling permitted, teachers accompanied their classes. 
Guidance consultants went on most trips, as did community and student aides. 
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parents, 'too, were Involved, especially those of the particular visiting 
group, when this could be arranged. 

Through the coordinated efforts of the project staff, a number of 
cooperative companies in the Detroit area agreed to provide tours and 
on-the-site exchanges of occupational information about their workers and 
enterprises. The following list of companies is representative of those 
to which all schools sent groups on a regular basis: 



American Motors Corporation 
Burroughs Corporation 
Chrysler Corporation 
Coca-Cola Company 
Detroit Edison Company 
Detroit Free Press 
Ethyl Corporation 

Excello Automotive Products Company 



Federal Department Stores, Incorporated 
Ford Motor Company 
General Motors Company 
Michigan Bell Telephone company 
National Bank of Detroit 
Standard Tube Company 
Wolverine Tube Division, Calumet and 
Hecla, Incorporated 



In addition, guidance consultants made arrangements with other businesses 
and industries on an individual, often a "one shot" basis, when special in- 
terests of students or classes of students warranted such a visit. 

It was felt by the project staff and a majority of the various school 
faculties who actually participated in the field trip experiences that they 
were eminently valuable. Students often came to the guidance consultants 
for more occupational knowledge or to discuss future occupational choices 
as a direct result of a field e:<perience. One of the project guidance con- 
sultants who worked in an elementary school comments on the trips in these 
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At the outset of the program, children were observed to be 
extremely sensitive and embarrassed when shown pictures of Negroes 
working in unusual jobs (filmstrip, Graduate Equal Opportunity ) . 
Many children exhibited such behavior as nervous giggling, hiding 
of faces, exchangong anxious stares. This behavior was especially 
pronounced in the older fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children. 
Children were also observed to be quite apprehensive and nervous 
prior to entering such places as the School of Beauty. They seemed 
surprised and pleased on observing and interacting with minority 
group people like themselves attending school. 

I felt that such behavior was largely due to the follov?ing 
factors: negative self-images due to color and minority group 

status; lack of exposure to the dominant culture; lack of infor- 
mation concerning the wide range of opportunities opening up for 
minority groups in business and industry. I concluded that trips 
to business and industry, where children have had opportunities 
to observe and interact with minority group workers like themselves, 
have been major factors in bringing about the observed attitudinal 
and behavioral changes . 

An added bonus, and probably equally important to the children, 
has been the changes I have noticed in teacher attitudes as a re- 
sult of field trips and other enUghtening experiences. Many teachers 
are now beginning to understand, accept, and see the children in a 
different light as they observe increased motivation, interest, and 
attitudinal and behaviorial changes. Teachers are beginning to under- 
stand how the special problems and socio-economic conditions peculiar 
to disadvantaged minority group children have acted to inhibit them 
in the past. They are also beginning to understand how their low ex- 
pectations for these children has been a self-fulfilling prophecy 
in the past. 



GROUP COUNSELING 



Group counseling has been done with groups of students in the secondary 
schools. The number of students in each group has ranged from eight to fifteen 
boys and girls. Students met with the counselor for one period per week for 

fifteen weeks during the fall semester and similarly in the spring. The stu- 

the basis of time available and interestj 



dents were selected from study halls on 
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and who had never been in a counseling group before. In the spring se- 
mester in the senior high school, groups were made up of students from 
the college preparation curriculum. In one Junior high school, the con- 
sultant met regularly with a special group made up of boys with behavior ial 
problems. The perceptions of school presented by these boys helped the 
concultant to make recommendations for curriculum changes and provided the 
consultant with insights which were passes on to the teachers. 

The group counseling was unstructured and discussions follows the 
needs and interests of group members. The 'Mooney Problem checklist" 
was used to assist students in dientifying problems for group considera- 
tion. Topics discussed covered the areas of general school adjustment, 
personal problems, classroom and study habits, social and family concerns, 
and occupational and employment information. In their evaluation of the 
group experience, the students felt that they learned to understand them- 
selves better, to utilize the resources of other students in problem solvin 
and more about seeking information and the kinds of help needed for problem 
solving. Individual counseling was often an outgrov;th of the group' session 

INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING 

No attempt was made by the guidance consultant to develop a case- 
load, nor to duplicate the counseling services already extant in the sec- 
ondary schools of the project. Nevertheless, guidance consultants became 
involved in some short-term Individual counseling related to vocational 
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planning, job placement, career choice, and in problem areas which had 

a connection with general vocational guidance. 

This was particularly true at Barbour Junior High School where the 
consultant helped to set up a work-study program which was designed to 
provide part-time employment opportunities for the youth of that school, 
one of the several inner-city junior highs to begin such a program with 
central office funds. The consultant was involved in job development 
and helped to place over one hundred students in jobs created for the 
purpose of providing these youth with job experience at a minimum wage. 
At Barbour the consultant processed over 300 job interviews. At Ket- 
tering Senior High School, the consultant served in a similar capacity 
for the In-School Youth Training Program, a city-v^^ide program for senior 
high school youth from economically disadvantaged families, until this 
became too time-consuming and was taken over by another member of the 
school staff. These services helped to establish the consultants in tne 
two schools as being vocationally affiliated and led to many student re- 
ferrals for vocational counseling. , 

In addition to the above, consultants often made appropriate re- 
fgufals resulting from individual student conferences. 

GROUP CONFERENCES 

In situations where a topic or area of interest to a large group 
of students, or all classes of a given teacher, v;as found, the group 



conference served an important function. Representatives from business 
or industry* who were experts in areas of Interest* were invited to come 
to the school and to be interviewed and questioned by students in the 
manner of a paress conference. 

Mr. Roy Hunsinger* from the Youth Opportunity Center's Appren- 
ticeship Division* conducted a lively group conference with students 
from power sources classes. He was able to talk from an over-all stand- 
point about apprenticeships in industry and the building trades* and to 
fell of the needs of employers as well as the opportunities and training 
required of applicants . 

Mr. Ernest Brown* of Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, Mr. Bates* 
of Detroit Edison Company* and Mr. Leroux* of the Kroger Company* are 
examples of over 50 business experts who have conducted group confer- 
ences at the various schools. 

THE SCHOOL EMPL0YI>1ENT SECURITY Ca#tlSSION (SESC) 

The SESC was an effort to coordinate meaningful work experiences 
of elementary school children. The idea was prompted by the workshop 
experiences gained by staff members and the DCG Committee during the 
summer of 1965 (Developmental Career Guidance Project, Phase I). The 
personnel people who were visited during this workshop invariably cited 
the job interview, including the written application as well as the oral 
confrontation* as being of great importance. A familiar theme running 



j^luj’ougli the conunents of various business nnd industrial employers 
suggested that too many students from the old city areas of Detroit 
were less prepared for the interview (in terms of communication skills, 
correct appearance, projection of self~assurance, knowledge of job 
applied for, and competitive spirit) than their contemporaries with whom 

they must compete. 

Feeling that elementary school is the time to begin to prepare 
students for this future vocational ’’moment of truth," tentative plans 
were collated for the estabj.ishment of an "employment agency" in one 
elementary school in the project, l.e., Stephens Elementary School. 
Administrative approval was gained and teachers who sponsor various 
student organizations met for an orientation and to make -suggestions 
as to how the SESC might really become a functional part of vocational 
development. 

It was decided that fifth and sixth graders (those who were al- 
ready "v 7 orking" and those who were not) were to be encouraged to apply 
for the various jobs available in the school building. During the second 
semester, fourth graders V70uld also be permitted to apply* The Senior 
Safety Squad, the Junior Safety Squad, Service Squad, Boardv7ashors , Audio- 
Visual Aides, Library Staff, Auditorium Assistants, Office Helpers: these 

are some of the work activities in which children engaged. 

Students from each of the fifth and sixth grade rooms were selected 
to be "trained" as interviewers. The students varied widely in their 
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scholastic achievement. They met with the guidance consultant and 
Mr. Robert Graham, an invited guest from the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission, who shared some of the experiences that the 
MESC offices encounter with adult applicants. During this planning 
and training session, the prospective student interviewers made 
suggestions such as: 1) the application blank should be completely 

filled out; 2) it must be readable; 3) lostt of an application was 
to be considered as lack of interest; 4) all answers must be honest; 
and 5) the blank must be neat and clean. They also discussed some 
of the basic things that should be included on an application form. 

The SESC application form was designed. Posters went up to 
announce the employment officers opening. Lists of qualifications 
and jobs available were posted and the interviewers began interview- 
ing at specified periods during the day. The SESC was handling twenty 
five applications per school month following its inauguration in Nov- 
ember, 1965. Several unannounced applications arrived at semester 
changeover. Many were new fourth graders; some were hesitant, others 
almost belligerant, asking if this was the place they could "get on’* 
the Junior Safety Squad (open to fourth graders only). 

In its first year of operation, the SESC processed applications 
from a major part of the population of the upper three grades and be- 
came established as an intra-school agency. It provided practical 
preparatory experience in job- seeking for elementary students at a 
level they could handle and understand. 
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CAREER CONFERENC E 

In April, 1966, a career conference was held at Kettering Senior 
High School. Tv/enty members of the school staff joined with the 
guidance consultant to help plan the conference which became a total 
school endeavor. The Student Council helped with publicity and 
sparked student interest. 

The theme of the conference was: "Things are changing,** The 

idea for the theme was borrowed from the Plans for Progress organ- 
ization's campaign. (Plans for Progres, the reader is reminded, is 
a n^itional organization of business and industry concerned with equal 
employment opportunities.) Plans for Progress had saturated the De- 
troit area with posters, placing them in city buses and elsewhere, 
which announced in bold, black type, **THINGS ARE CHANGING. Equal 
opportunity does work. Get a good education and so will you.'* These 
posters and a recording of the same name done by the "Supremes,** De- 
troit's homegrown singing group which had attained a national repu- 
tation, were available for conference use through the courtesy of Mr. 

Don Thomas, of the Chrysler Corporation, and helped to give the im- 
pression that the conference had a city-wide flavor. 

The conference began late in the school day and continued for 
several hours after school. Over 300 students from the senior high 
school attended. A novel aspect of the conference was the representative 
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groups of students from the feeder schools, the two junior highs, 
and three elementary schools, came as well* They were first assembled 
In the large community room to hear the stimulating address of the 
keynote speaker, to be briefly Introduced to the conference guests, and 
to hear how to take advantage of the conference offerings. 

More than forty representatives and specialists In many. career 
areas had been Invited to the conference. These career area experts 
and representative workers from various occupational categories formed, 
a number of small panels which were chaired by faculty committee mem- 
bers. Each panel gave their presentations In a separate classroom to 
Interested students and Interacted with them on an Informal basis* 

The career areas covered by the panels Included: 

1. Airline Occupations 

2. Armed Services 

3. Business and Commerce 

A. Civil Service (Local, State, National) 

5. Engineering and Technical 

6. Health Careers 

7. Colleges and Scholarships 

8. Special Schools 

In some of the panel rooms, tapes were made for later playback to 
classes and. conference attenders who could be In tv;o places at once. 
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Evaluation reports from participants were enthusiastically fav- 
orable — students, faculty, and panel members alike. Panelists 
praised the format which allowed them to work closely with students 
whom they found alert and Interested. Many students claimed they were 
helped to narrow their range of career choice, to think about the 
future, and to gain knowledge of occupational opportunities. Teachers 
found the conference to be practical, well- organized, and felt that the 
high school students' Interest warranted the time and effort expended. 

ARTICULATION ACTIVITIES 

The DCG Project has worked closely with business and Industry. 
Indeed, It could hardly have done otherwise, for such a program de- 
pends heavily upon local vocational resources, on the support of the 
commercial and Industrial community. Without this support, the endless 
parade of speakers who came to the schools, the large variety and num- 
ber of field trips, the audio-visual materials - films, filmstrips, re- 
cordings, displays, books, kits, and pamphlets - would have been Im- 
possible to provide. 

Each project school was sponsored by a local company or corporation 
During the school year, the entire faculty of each school was Invited 
to a special program dinner at the home site of the sponsoring concern. 
These dinner programs were well attended by faculty members; the atten- 

\ 

dance ranged from 65 to 95 percent. At each of the dinners, a large 
number of company employees were present and this allowed for close 
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Interaction* Administration and teaching staff lu '■* the project 
schools were thus enable to feel a greater bond with the project and 
with the business community. 

Guidance consultants consistently attended cabinet, counselor, or 

departmental meetings within their respective schools and Interpreted 

project plans and goals to their fellow staff members. At these meet- 

Ings, the faculties of the various schools helped to find ways and means 

to Implement developmental career guidance within their school. Often, 

the consultant turned out to be a valuable resource person who was able 

to provide services which were helpful in Improving the regular educa- 

% 

tlonal program going on In the school. 

The guidance consultants met weekly during the school year with the 
University staff members of the project and the University consultants. 

These meetings rotated among the project schools and enabled all consul- 
tants to become acquainted with all schools in the project. 

In all schools, a newsletter was produced for distribution on a 
regular basis to all faculty members in that school All consultants had 
office space, a private phone, and space for the two community aides with 
whom they worked. In each DCG "Headquarters” the consultant established 
a library of materials for teacher and student use. 

By the end of Its first year of operation, the DCG Project had es- 
tablished Itself as a presence and force In the lives of all the students 
within the schools it served. Students, faculty, and parents had come to 

1 

rely on the services It provided. The ambience of work, career choice. 






vocational opportunity, and the relationship of child development to 
future employment and social utility was felt by all parties. The In- 
itlal impact had been accomplished, and this was due in no small measure 
to a "Siaooth joining'* of a myriad of separate entities. 

UNIVERSITY STAFF ACTIVITIES 

Developmental Career Guidance is, over-all, an attempt to be 
several programs simultaneously; (1) a project that wiM demonstrate 
how career development thec-ry can be implemented to further the progress 
of inner-city youth} (2) a training program to help school personnel 
broaden their perceptions and objectives; and (3) a research project to 
help evaluate changes that may have occured as a result of the Project. 

The University staff attempted to fulfill several purposes through 
their activities. First and foremost, the staff attempted to provide con- 
tinual support, coordination, and direction for the professional guidance 
consultants. This was achieved through the medium of weekly staff meetings 
which rotated from school to school throughout the school year. This, 
further, provided consultants with the opportunity to exchange ideas as well 
as coordinate the programs from school to school. Thus, the developmental 
nature of the program was allowed to evolve as needs were discovered. More- 
over, consultants were also provided with visible support in their own schools. 

A second major area of activity covered the provision of consultative 
services for the Career Guidance Programs. These included the areas of 
elementary guidance, psychology, sociology, and the use of sub- professional 



aides during the year. Further, through the medium of the Saturday 
Meetings (See Chapter v ) further consultation was provided through 
the consultants' meetings with the visiting authorities. 

The University staff also attempted to continually facilitate the 
guidance consultants' efforts through provision of materials and through 
attempting to cut "red tape" so that ideas could be implemented as rapid- 
ly as possible. This involved the continual coordination of efforts with 
the* Detroit Public Schools. We were extremely fortunate in being able to 
work with dedicated, committed educators in several of the departments in 
the Detroit schools. 

The University staff also coordinated training activities through 
the coordination of the Saturday meetings; through the organization of 
special interest discussions; through the privision of materials and the 
suggestions of others. 

Finally, the University staff devised, coordinated, and carried out 
the research activities which are more adequately detailed in Chapter VI 

'. DEVELORIENTAL CARBSi< GUIDANCE ADVISORY COIMITTEE 

The original design of the Developmental Career Guidance Project 
called for the selection of fifty representatives from the teaching staff 
the guidance staff, and the administrative staff of schools from a single 
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inner-city region of Detroit. This group, seven to nine members each ‘from 
a senior high school, two junior high schools that feed into the senior 
high school, and three elementary feeder schools, were to attend a three- 
week workshop at Wayne State University in August, 1965. They would be 
helped to gain up-to-date Information concerning occupational requirements 
and admission standards, and to design plans and procedures as to how best 
to utilize this information in their day-to-day activities. Following 
the workshop, the teams from each school would meet monthly with guidance 
consultants and project staff, would function as an advisory committee, and 
would help facilitate the work of the guidance consultant. 

The fifty representatives were duly selected by the principals of 
the six member schools and participated in the workshop} In addition to 

0 

up-to-date vocational information, the committee gained an appreciation for 
the scope of the Developmental Career Guidance Project, its goals, its pro- 
posed activites. They saw that the role of the guidance consultant, who 
would represent and endeavor to activate the program in their school, would 
be a difficult .one; indeed, it was in this area that the advisory committee 
proved to be so helpful. 

Each guidance consultant assigned to a school was new to the staff of 
that school. The staff members who had participated in the workshop were 
invaluable to the consultant in helping to create a receptive environment 
for the project, in helping to interpret project goals to other.staff members, 

mimeographed report of the workshop program. Developmental Career Guidance 
in Action ; Phase J[; Preparation for a Demonstration Project , is available 
from the project director upon request. 
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in providing direction for career guidance ideas and activities ’and in pro- 
viding support and backing when this was needed. The members of the 
advisory committee had become ''involved, " had associated themselves with 
the project during the August workshop. This identification continued 
throughout the 1^65-66 academic year: once a month the advisory committee 

met with the g&ldance consultants and project staff on a SSa Saturday morning 
to discuss, evaluate, and plan the on-going aspects of the project. Atten- 
dance at the Saturday meetings was high, averaging only one absent member 
per school. 

• 

% 

. PROFESSIONALS: GUIDANCE CONSULTANTS 

JOB DESCRIPTION: Based on the D.O.T. 

GUIDANCE COUNSELOR » (professional and kin.) II. 045.108; vocational 
advisor; vocational counselor. Counsels individuals and provides groups 
with educational and vocational guidance services: Collects, organizes, 

and analyzes information about individuals through records, tests, interviews, 
and professional sources to appraise their interests, aptitudes, abilities, 
and personality characteristics for vocational and educational planning. 
Compiles and studies occupational, educational, and economic information 
to aid counselees in making and carrying out vocational and educational 
objectives. Refers students to placement service. Assists individuals to 
understand and and overcome social and emotional problems. Engages in re- 
search and follow-up activities to evaluate counseling techniques. Kay teach 
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classes. May be designated according to area of activity as COUNSELOR, 

COLLEGE; COUNSELOR, SCHOOL. 

A. Employer Variance 

Develops group career activities in cooperation with teaching staff, 
arranges field trips and career and vocational opportunities, pub- 
licizes educational and occupational information, works with studen s 
individually and in groups to further career development; furthers 
cooperation with Employment Service and Community Agencies, arranges 
community programs, conducts research activities, and directs efforts 
of two sub- professional members of team. 

B. Qualifications 

1. Mas ter *s degree in Guidance and Counseling (or the equivalent) 
including counseling practicura. 

2. Three years of teaching in the inner-city. , 

3. One year’s experience in guidance and related activities. 

4. Warmth of personality, commitment to youth as judged through 
interview 



C. Example of Weekly Schedule 



Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Developmental 

Career 


Field 
Trip to 
Bus iness 
and 

Indus try 


Demonstrations 
of Career 
Guidance in 
Classrooms 


Group 

Guidance 


Group 

Guidance 


Guidance 

Staff 

Meeting 


Conference 

with 


Teacher 

conferences 

i 




t 




principal 


{ 


Group 

Counseling 


Community 

Relations 

with 


Contact 

with 

Employers 


Conferences 

with 

Sub- Profs . 


Evaluating 

Research 


Teacher 

Conferences 


: Agencies 

j Individual 
Counseling 


Small Group 
Counseling 


planning of 
parent 
Meetings 


Report 

writing 


Meeting with 
Guidance 
Committee 
— — — 






Parent Class 
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OPERATIONAL FUNCTIONING 

A Developmental Career Guidance Consultant was assigned to each 
of the six member schools in the project. All of these professionals 
were qualified counselors, with at least a master's degree in counseling 
and guidance. Though they were considered as supplementary staff with spe- 
cific duties to perform and had a specific role to play not connected with 
school administrative functions, they were under the authority of the 
school principal and they received a salary commensurate with their tenure and 
status as 'counselors in the Detroit Public School system. 

The guidance consultants operated at three different educational 
levels, but essentially their roles were alike. The variations in their 
performances were related to the different developmental needs of students 
at various ages and to differences between the educational institutions 
which serve those developmental stages. Elementary schools in Detroit, for 
example, do not employ guidance counselors. It was therefore necessary 
to establish a guidance program within the project elementary schools, to 
interpret guidance principles and practices to the staff. The consultants 
assigned to elementary schools had, in addition to their specialized train- 
ing in counseling and guidance, teaching experience in the elementary division 
they were cognizant of elementary school administraton and operation, curri- 
culum, child growth and development patterns, and the special relationship 
of the elemtary elementary school to the home and community. Similarly, the 
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senior high school consultant had had counseling and teaching experience 
in the senior high school, knew how to work through department heads, 
understood the work- trai ning programs, the various curricula, the ccllege 
admissions and job placement procedures peculiar to the senior high. The 
exploratory nature of the junior high curriculum, the first probings into 
the world of work by youngsters of this age, the need to make a decision 
about a high school course of study; these and othec circumstances peculiar 
to the junior high were well understood by the guidance consultants at that 

level. 

The guidance consultant in each of the schools served as the leader 
or expert for the Developmental Career Guidance Project. The D.C.G. Com- 
mittee represented a core of key people vho were extremely vital in imple- 
menting project aims and activities, in keeping constant the career guidance 
atmosphere and attitude mn the school. They looked for direction, stimulation, 
and follow-up, however, from the guidance consultant. The creative ideas of 
committee members and other interested staff members were important, but 
the chief innovator, arranger, and public relations specialist remained the 
guidance consultant. To be effective in his role, he needed to secure a good 
working relationship with the school principal, counselors, department heads, 
and other key staff in the building, while remaining approachable and acces- 
sible to all the teaching staff and students. 

An outline follows which is intended to serve as an illustration of the 

scope of activities of the guidance consultant, to help define his role. 
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The outline is a report of the activities and working relationships 
of the consultant who served in the senior high school, where undoubtedly 
a greater number of activities occurred due to the special nature of 
the school: larger, more variety, greater student proximity to the world 

of work, etc. However, the outline encompasses the areas in which all 
the consultants operated and is in most respects typical. 
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pm.e AND ACTIVITIES OF TH E GUIDAHCE CONSULTANT 
Work with school staff. 

^r„:„rt:uf?ort:::re« 

career guidance activities.) 

A. Prepared and distributed teacher handbook. 

\: Sed'u2~iandifg“of‘needs of students In school. 

3. Suggested activities and resources. 

B. Prepared and distributed bi-weekly newsletter, Feedback. 

This included: 

1. Current information regarding activities. 

2. Uilability of resources: persons, materials, 

3. Review of events ^Xliie^related to D.C.G.P. • 

4. information about school activities reiact 

C. Provided resource materials; 

I. Available current occupational Information and sources of other 
information: 

a. Books and manuals. 

b. Pamphlets; guidance kits. 

c. Application blanks. 

d. Films, film strips, and tapes. 

f! college and scholarship information. 

2. provided curriculum materials. 

a. Class and orientation units, 
b Resource books (source books). . _.|^e 

c\ srecUl career-related projects and units. 

D. suggested and arranged for resource persons and activities. 

1. Group conferences and speakers (10 special school activities 
were planned) . 

I^^^29*^trips involving 1050 were visited, 

w 00 /Hffprent businesses, industries. 
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E. Sent as a consultant (resource person) to? 

1. Classes. 

2. Student orientation meetings. 

3. Clubs. 

4. School workshops. 



F. Special programs and projects. 

1. Career conference for students. 

2. Orientation and visitations; 

a. Kettering students. 

(1) Plan for orientation counselors. 

(2) lOA Assembly. 

b. Project schools (feeder); 

(1) Burroughs JHS Orientation for 9A students. 

(2) Visit by Stephens Elementary students. 

3. Careers Unlimited. 

a. Plan for school orientation. 

b. Consultant services. 

4. Faculty Dinner as sponsoring Plans for Progress Company (Chrysler Corp.) 

G. Meetings; 

1 • Cabinet . 

2. Counselors. 

3. Staff. 

4. Developmental Career Guidance Committee. 

5. Other staff committees. 



II. STUDENTS 

(The consultant had the flexibility and resources to work with students 
who needed or requested special help. ” . 

A. Individual Counseling; 

1. School- related concerns. ; 

2. Home or personal problems. 

3. Seeking employment. I 

4. Seeking information. 

? 

1 
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B. Group Counseling: 

1. First semester -- 4 grou]^s chosen ravidomly from study halls. 
Loosely structured, multiple-concerns. 

ISYT — counseled with students assigned. 

2. Second semester — 3 groups chosen from 11th grade college 

prep, students. Goal: to increase knowledge and sophistication 

of procedures of college-bound students. 

C. Dissemination of Occupational Information: 

1. Maintaining current occupational information in office 
for student use. 

2. Maintaining lists of occupational information available in 
school library. 

3. Consultant to student groups; 

% 

a . Clubs . 

b. Classes. 

4. Advising of further sources of occupational information: 

a. organizations. 

b. individuals. 

5. College Information. 

6. Maintaining bulletin boards and posters in hall and office. 

. D. Work-Study ISYT (In-school Youth Training) 

1. Coordinated this program for 2 months. 

2. Processed 50 students for job assignments. 

(NOTE ; This was a function of this project only as it provided 
an opportunity to counsel with students, give occupational infor- 
mation, and do group counseling about developing good work havits, 
etc. Temporary and valuable as a contact with many students at 
the beginning of the project, many students continued to come in 
for assistance.) 
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Information for special activities: 
Volunteer Summer Work — coordinator 



F. VJork with school Clubs: 



1. Future Nurses Club -- interim sponsor as result of student requests. 



2. Consulting and arranging related activities for: 



a. Business Education Club. 

b. College Club. 

c. Other career-related clubs. 



G. Special Help Arrangements: 



1. Math tutors -- Central Volunteer Services. 

2. Special Career visit requests, such as mortician. 



H. Conducted surveys: 



1. DCG student and teacher questionnaires. 

2. Field trip evaluations. 



I. Special Projects: 



1. Career Conference. 

2. Orientation and visitations. 



III. COMMUNITY 



(Most community contacts were directly related to a planned activity 
or group activity related to the DCG Project or parents* club). 



A. Business and Industry: 

1. Plans for Progress Organization: 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 



Field trips. 

Speakers . 

Materials . 

Career conference assistance. 



2 . Other Companies : 



a. Field trips. 

b. Career Conference Assistance 
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B. Career Conference Contacts. 

C. Other Community Activities: 

1. Community Survey group. 

2. Community Council Group. 

3. Citizens* Group for Kettering. 

4. Northeastern YMCA. 

IV. PARENTS I 

(These contacts were on a group basis except for self-referrals 
and contacts during parent-conference day.) 

A. Parents-Community Club: 

1. Panel presentation of DCG Project at a November meeting. 

2. Program — October, 1965, and February, 1966. 



B. Parent- Conference Day. 

C. Individual Contacts: 



1. Jobs for self and students. 

2. Career Plans -- Students. 



D. Field Trips -- parents accompanied student groups. 

V. SUPERVISORY : 

A. Sub- professions Is : 

1. Community career aide. 

2. Student career aide. 

3. Clerical aides (ISYT -« 2 ) 

B. Professional: 

1. Worked with teachers on activity orientation. 

2. Field trip supervision. 

VI. PROFESSIONAL ! 

(Connected with professional activities and memberships that offered 
opportunities to foster the DCG Project and to gain professional 
knowledge helpful in the performance of the position of Guidance 
Consultant.) 
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A. 

B. 



Membership -- State Guidance Commit t€:e, 
School- Centered Activities: 



1 . 

2 . 



Region 7 -- Articulation Workshop. 

Talks to special groups 

a. Wayne State University class -- Education Workshop, 

b. Detroit New Counselors* Workshop. 



C. Conferences: 



1. Wayne County Vocational Guidance Conference. 

2. Special meetings, such as with United States Vice President^ 
Hubert H. Humphrey, at Murray-Wright School, and the Franklin 
Lectures at Wayne State University. 



Membership in professional organizations such as APGA, ASCA, 
Metropolitan Guidance Association, Detroit Counselors. 



E. 



Leadership functions at Saturday DCG Workshops and in related 
projects such as Phase III, Summer, 1966, and proposed fall 
project with CEEB. 



F. Further academic studies toward advanced degree. 



VII. LIAISON. 



(Functions due to the unique position of the Senior High Schopl in 
the Project). 



A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 



Orientation planning. 

Building use for related activities. 

Selection of student aides for project schools 
Providing work experiences for students. 









4. SUB- PROFESSIONALS: STUDENT AIDES 



JOB DESCRIPTION: Based on D.O.T. 

HMPLOYMENT CLERK - (clerical) 205.368. Interviewer, reception 
interviewer. Interviews applicants for employment and processesses applica- 
tion forms j interviews applicants to obtain information such as age, marital 
status, work experience, education, training, and occupational interest. 
Informs applicants of company employment policies. Refers qualified appli- 
cants to employing official. Writes letters to references Indicated on 
application or telephones agencies, such as credit bureaus and finance com- 
panies. Files application forms. Compiles reports for supervisors on 
applicants’ and employees from personnel records. May review credentials 
to establish eligibility for applicant in regard to identification and 
naturalization. May telephone or write applicant to inform him of accep- 
tance or rejection for employment. May administer aptitude, personality, 
and interest tests. May compile personnel records (PERSONNEL CLERK). 



A. Employer Variance: 

Assists vocational advisor in keeping records, works with groups 
of students, provides vocational information when asked, answers 
telephone, sets up bulletin boards in school, advises "big 
brother" and "big sister” activities as well as other clubs, 
serves as role-model to students in school, and works in co- 
operation with other members of guidance team. 

B. Qualifications: 

1. Unemployed resident of region. 

2. Attending Kettering High School. 

3. Experience in working with youth. 

4. Interest in helping youth. 

5. Sound character traits. 
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OPERATIONAL FUNCTIONING 

The guidance consultant is a professional, trained to organize and 
implement the Developmental Career Guidance Project. Certain functions and 
duties necessary to the project are best fulfilled by student aides and 
adult sub-professionals. Such assistance frees the consultant, allows him 
to direct his energies and efforts more effectively^ and thus lets him make 
better use of his professional training. 

Six student aides were selected from the 10th graders of the parti- 
cipating high school. The guidance consultant in that setting interviewed 
several students for the jobs. Each of the chosen applicants was sent to 
one of the project schools where he or she was again interviewed by the 
receiving consultant. 

Once student aides were hired, they took on six different faces to 
meet the needs of the six different schools in which they were employed. 
Their jobs in general involved: 

1. Clerical assistance. 

2. Preparation of school bulletin boards. 

3. Distribution of some occupational materials. 

4. Office organization. 

5. Assisting with groups of children. 

6. Serving as hosts and hostesses for school projects. 

More specifically, one student aide assigned to an elementary school 
had an extensive backgroup in French. Under the supervision of the guidance 
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consultant, this aide taught a curricular course in French to a small 
group of elementary school children after school. In a junior high, 
another student aide exhibited artistic abilities. She designed numerous 
bulletin boards, displays, program covers, and other materials useful to 
the project. These are only two examples of the recognition and utilization 
of individual talents. It can be said that the DCG Project not only gave 
work experience to student aides, but also allowed and encouraged them to 
develop and practice their own interests. 



5. SUB- PROFESSIONALS: COMMUNITY AIDES 



JOB DESCRIPTION: Based on D.O.T. 



CASE AIDE - (profess. &vkin.) 195.208. Works on simpler aspects of cases 
or provides service to less complex cases, under close and regular super- 
vision of CASEWORKER. 

A. Case Aide. 

Assists case worker by handling simpler aspects of cases 
or independently instructs more routine cases, to assist 
clerks in solution of problems requiring limited judgment, 
authority, or training. 

B. Employer Variance. 

Contacts families of students to help publicize career oppor- 
tunities and necessity for education; refers parents, if 
necessary, to community agencies; contacts employers in 
region, arranges field trips for parents to employers, 
arranges and supervises programs for parents in region 
regarding educational and vocational opportunities. 
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C» Qualifications. 

1. Unemployed resident of district. 

2. Warmth of personality, commitment to youth, good character traits. 

3. Some sort of experience working with youth. 

OPERATIONAL FUNCTIONING 

One of the roles of the consultant involved developing a close 

working relationship between the school and the community. To assist him 

in this difficult task, he needed a liason person from the area to help 

coordinate and provide articulation between the two areas. 

Adult sub-professionals were selected from each school's community 
■ 

by the guidance consultant. They were chosen on the basis of their activism 
within the community in order to best fulfill the need for school- community 
interaction. 

With leadership from Wayne State University and the guidance con- 
sultants, the adult sub-professionals set about organizing parent groups 
through coffee hours, parent classes, and Individual home visits. Each 
adult aide was given the option to work with the group size with which 
she felt most comfortable. She used the ’’Better Living Booklets,” pub- 
lished by the Science Research Association in the planning of discussions. 

Through such organization, the aide kept parents abreast of school activities 

% 

and vice versa for a more enlightened school-community. 

Although the adult aide was mainly responsible for contacting and 
program- planning with parents, she also accompanied school groups on field 
trips, assisted with occupational surveys, offered clerical help, and contributed 



..... 
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to general office maintenance. Consequently, the sub-professional be- 
came vital to the success of the DCG Project. 

The role, training, and activities of the adult aides are stressed 
in greater detail below: 

A. De finition ; The siK adult community aides were hired on the 
bai<is of their being ’’bridge" people. This is, they were 
indigenous to the community, yet able to communicate with 
the professionals. The aides were "influence agents ” with 
both groups, the community and the professionals. 

B. Goal ; The community aides* major thrust has been to reach the 
adult members of the community, to influence these adults 
and increase their Impact on the career development of the 
young people living in the community. This goal was predi- 
cated on two addumptions; 

1. That parent attitudes about school and children's careers 
are crucial to career development. 

2. That community aides are essential for reaching parents who, 
for many reasons, have some negative attitudes about school 
and school personnel. 

Thus, community aides focused on understanding parents, have developed 
ways of reaching parents, and tried to help parents better understand 
their children's career development needs. 

C. Role ; The community aides have filled their role by engaging in 
the following activities; 

1. Clerical; cataloging, filing, recording, typing. 

2. Telephoning; handling routine messages, setting up appointments 

3. Making visual aids. 

4. Meetings: 

a. Community groups. 

b. Parents. . 

c. School Staff. 

d. Students. 

e. Supervisors. 

f. Project personnel. 
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D. Training : The training of these adult women was explicitly 

designed to be informal and oriented toward the development of 
attitudes rather than mastery of content. This was done through 
frec^uent meetings of the community aides with the director and/or 
University consultants and/or one of the professional guidance 
consultants. The meetings were informal, one being at the home 
of the University consultant most directly involved with their 
training. It must be emphasized that each aide received the bulk 
of her orientation and training on the job through the close 
supervision and one-to-one relationship enjoyed with her pro- 
fessional guidance consultant. 

Training of sub-professionals was directed towards helping them 
to adjust to the particular demands and needs of their location in 
accordance with general principles. The substance of the meetings 
fell into three areas: 

1. General warm-up conversation: "Getting to know you.” 

2. Each person discussed problems, program, and progress in 
her school. 

3. Discussion of issues raised by aides. For examples as 

a result of their home visits, the aides found that many 
parents had multiple problems such as the lack of adequate 
living conditions, ill health, employment difficulties, etc. 
Consequently, the professionals discussed community agencies 
and appropriate ways of making referrals. An outcome of 
this was a visit by the group to a Total Action Against 
Poverty Center located in the project area. 

E. Principles of Training; 

1. Sub-professionals are central to the progress and success 
of an inner-city school project. 

2. Sub-professionals can develop ways of reaching hard-to- 
reach parents. 

3. Sub-professionals work best with informal training. 

4. Sub-professionals work well when professionals define the 
over-all tasks and leave methodology to the creativity 
of the sub-professional. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SATURDAY MEETINGS WITH FACULTIES 



The purpose of the Saturday Workshop was stated as follows: 

*'The workshop team will meet monthly with guidance consultants 
and project staff and will function as an advisory committee 
as well as help facilitate the work of the guidance consultant." 

Attendance at Saturday workshops was significantly high with 



leadership In the area being offered by the administrators of project 
schools. The school workshop teams functioned all year with a minimum 
of attrition or replacement. 

A consultant, of national prominence as a specialist In the 
field, was a vital part of each workshop as was the opportunity for 
members to meet In smaller groups for Interaction to have meaningful 
exchanges with the experts, to gain feedback from external authorities, 
and to help resolve and clarify various points that may have arisen. 
Schedule Date Focus On Consultant 



11-6-65 



12-4-65 



1-29-66 



Career Developmental Theory 



Techniques In Occupational 
Information 

The Self-concept and Level 
of Aspiration 



Dr. Donald Super 
Columbia University 

Dr. Robert Hoppock 
New York University 

Dr. William Wattenberg 
Wayne State University 



2- 26-66 Student Activities and Action Dr. Donald Super 

Programs 

3- 26-66 Developmental Activities and Dr. Herman Peters 

Articulation between Schools Ohio State University 

Dr. Carl Marburger 
Detroit Public Schools 







Schedule Date Focus On Consultant 

4“ 29-66 Group Counseling Dr. Merle Ohlsen 

University of Illinois 

6-4-66 Career Pattern Study Dr. Donald Super 

Evaluation 

Dr. Charles Morris 
Columbia University 

The format for each of the first three meetings was planned with 
a guidance consultant serving as chairman for the day. A review of 
significant activities in each school was presented by staff members in that 
school, and the consultant for the day gave his reactions to, and made 
suggestions about the program. Time was provided for school groups to 
meet and to discuss the implications of the meetings for their schoSls, 
and a general question and discussion period was conducted with the entire 
workshop group. 

The format for the last four meetings included: special group 

presentations by students from project schools, inter- school group discus- 
sions, small group discussions using key questions to focus discussions, 
visitation of group discussions by the consultant and director, and demon- 
strations by the consultant using the entire workshop group. 

Attendance and interest remained high throughout the Saturday 
Workshop Series. Key people in the project schools seemed inspired to 
stimulate the continuous progress of the project schools, received further 
ideas for activities, reinforced knowledge of basic principles, and were 
able to pass all these things along to others on the staff not Included in 
these meetings. A cohesiveness of purpose seemed definitely fosted by the 
Saturday Workshop. 
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Tape recordings of the presentations of each consultant were made 

A brief suaunarization of the main theme of each one follows: 

November 6, 1966 

Career Developmental Theory 

Dr* Donald Super 



Super responded to school presentations of 
students. He felt that many of the ideas used were good 
adaptations of theory to inner-city conditions. The big question to 
him was , 



*'To what extent are the action programs verbal? Does the 

activity rely too heavily on talking or does it involve 
enough doing?” 



The early dissemination of occupational information in meangful ways to 
young children was another aspect of the project viewed favorably by 



The use of occupational photographs that show different races and sexes 
included important variables. He suggested experimentation to determine 
hether selection and arrangement of pictures are important. 

pr^ticL^^^^^^^"^^”^ counselor as consultant were seen as commendable 



December 4, 1965 

Techniques in Disseminating Occupational Information^* 
Dr. Robert Hoppock 



Dr. Hoppock reacted to career development activities specifically field 
trips and work with parents. He had these instructions: 



1. 'Try everything you can think of this year during the experimental period. 

2. Try it in everyway you can think of. 



3. Keep a written record of what is done each time with the reactions of 
the students along with your own. 

4. Next year, evaluate what was done. Keep what has proven valuable: 
discard what both you and the students felt was no good.” 
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Other techniques for disseminating and facilitating the dissemination of 
occupational Information were discussed: field trips, group conferences, 

career corners and occupational literature, display posters and bulletin 
boards . 

January 29, 1966 

Self-concept and Level of Aspiration 
Dr. William Wattenberg 

The speaker pointed out that In a new. Imaginative, creative project, 
many people become frustrated unless we use some structure and give 
some security to those who need It. This should be a continuing focus 
of attention for members of the project. 

Aspiration was defined as the goal an Individual sets for himself when 
you ask him. Self-concept represents what an Individual thinks he can 
do: the summation of his levels of aspirations. The original level of 

aspiration Is set by the adult upon whom the youngster Is dependent. 

Dr. Wattenberg noted that the level of aspiration of the student with a 
weak self-concept can be easily changed. The modification, however. Is 
not durable. He needs enduring experiences of a wide variety, and much, 
continuing support. 

February 26, 1966 

Student Activities and Action Programs 
Dr. Donald Super 

Dr. Super reacted to a panel of students who discussed activities and 
attitudes related to vocational development. He though It healthy 
for an outsider to react, but felt he "must have a humble attitude about 
what he says because he does not know as much about the activities." 

Some questions raised were: 

1. What Is the Impact of being In such a group (the panel of students) 
on the young peoplA who were panelists? 

2. A study done on the students who participated iri the Career Pattern 
Study showed t.hat the Impact was nil. However, these students were 
being studied not counseled or attempts made to change them. The 
difference In the quality of the relationship here may make a difference 
since our students are a part of a career development program In which 
there Is an attempt to help them and Interest In hearing from them. 
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3* The use of the words '"career development" by the students themselves 
was significant. Did they know what they meant? Does the term 
convey the same meaning to them as to us? 

4. In the focus on occupations manifested by students real enough and 
central enough to occupy the prominence it seems to in their lives? 
Dr. Super has advocated this modeling* but wonders if they are re- 
sponding this way because they feel this what they want. Even if 
this is true, it may be good in that they are responding positively 
to a group of adults. If used positively this can be good. ("A 
skeptical question - the answer to which does not bother the speaker 
too much.") 

5. Are there other developmental tasks the coping of which can be 
related to career development. For example, peer- acceptance, are 
we giving them opportunities to gain the respect of their peers 

in the process of making educational and career plans for themselves? 
Are activities handled in ways that lead to the winr»''ng of respect 
of peers and the realization that career development helps in other 
realms of living too. 

6. Contacts with occupations through trips and talks come out most 
frequently. The more realistic the contact the better satisfied they 
seemed to be. Student concern with nnn- achievement was striking. 

The good student gets the most benefit. We need to continue to pay 
attention to ways of getting response from those who are doing badly. 

There appears to be a need for more time to spend in discussion with the 
boys and girls themselves. Students need the opportunity to receive 
help in talking through and assimilating these new experiences. Teachers 
and counselors need to be available for this function. The casual 
contact may be sufficient for this - a few minutes rather than an hour 
of conventional counseling can count. 

Even the students in the group who were not normally verbal, found 
it easy to express themsleves today due to the impact of the group. 

This has implications for other situations. Students can share 
their experiences with other students by various means. 

Dr. Super advocated that students be shown a range of occupations from 
which to choose. There is a ruling out of certain kinds of activities 
because of inappropriateness: negative choice. Seeing the whole range 

of the world of work is important. 
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March 26, 1966 

Developmental Activities and Articulation 
Dr. Herman Peters 

Dr. Peters focussed on the crisis-oriented problem approach as opposed 
to the developmental: Where am I now? l^ere am I going? What are 

the possibilities for me? He felt we must be aware of problems, and 
by developmental means take a look at self-concept and what are sequential 
steps in which any human being develops? This seemed to him quite 
different from just looking at a problem. In articulation it is good to 
think about whether we are really talking developmental ly. 

Further points developed by Dr. Peters were: 

1. Administrators want to keep order. The essence of the work of the 

staff is to disrupt order - involvement for turbulence. Immediately 
there is a conflict in articulation: staff creating change. Parents 

would like to see a smooth increment of change; neither order nor 
turbulence. Those in teaching and counseling often have different 
value systems than those in administration although this does not mean 
that the difference is wrong only that it makes for difficulty in 
relating. We must take a look at what people mean and what their 
value systems are really like. 

2. Most of us deal with conclusions that are past-oriented. Developmental ly 
when you say you are going to articulate, you are dealing with 
something that is beginning. So often you are dealing with the 
conclusion of something that happened over months and years. 

Elementary school offers more of a chance. This means we must have 

a great deal of unlearning and starting over which is painful and 
disturbs order. 

3. We must remember we are asking boys and girls to change in everyway 
when we say to them "I want to help you. Is it not true that they 
have some values that are good?" Start out and list things that need 
changing and those that do not, rather than complete change. One 
method might be to sort out what needs to be changed. 

4. Motivation is complex. It is important to remember it arises out 
of your past and some how it starts and is built upon. Motivation 
is a multi-source activity. Boys and girls that we work with are 
meeting their needs but they don't have much coping ability. Coping 
is important rather than needs because it involves developmental 

tasks - extending beyond rather than ^justing to right now. / 

Coping does not mean setting goals that cannot be met. Keep in mind 
in getting someone to cope that there may be some turbulence, 
some distruption. This may mean difficulty in articulation. Research 
has found if you expect students to do a good job, this expectancy 
awakens them. We must act "be ourselves and have ourselves - believe 
and behave. This is an attitude and an expectancy." 
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5. We must provide £or encounters. What kind o£ sta££ encounters 
do you have as well as with boys and girls? This means a 
challenge to the other person to produce. Why do you behave 
this way? What does It mean? Is this really the way you £eel? 
Encounter with respect Is the key. You realize there Is a kind 

o£ behavior that you may not understand. Encounter Is o£ten lacking 
because we do not provide It. This kind o£ a project would seem 
to give a license to have an encounter. Are you really using It, 
or are you trying to subdue boys and girls? Encounter with each 
other In the artlculatlonr process. 

6. Do you tease with delights? How much o£ education Is a teasing 
process? It Is morally wrong to lead boys and girls past tables 
o£ delight o£ our society and not let them partake o£ It. We tell 

' them about It, but do nothing about It. How much can you tease 
without £ollowlng through with opportunity. Ask yoursel£ this 
question be£ore you begin an activity. 

7. De£eatlsm - boys and girls £rom disadvantaged areas have learned 
to accept It. We are £uture-orlented In a program like this. 

The dl££lculty then Is to know 1£ you make a dl££erence. 

Much Is past»orlented £or teachers. Many boys and girls should 
be £uture-orlented. When the two get together the conflict comes. 
Defeatism Is accentuated. In a sense teachers should be child- like 
and handle the past with the hope of the future. In articulation 
parents and administrators are past-oriented and you are to be future- 
oriented. Dev elopmen tally, you are future- oriented. You will handle 
problems differently If you look toward the fiiture. 

8. Are we helping boys and girls to set goals: Immediate goals. Inter- 

mediate goals, and long-range goals. We expected to meet them and 
revise them In the light of future evidence. 

9. Are we In guidance or personnel work? They have contrary objectives. 
Personnel work fits the student to the school; guidance fits the 
program to the student. Education* and schools should be a freeing 
of the spirit. 

10. We must continually accentuate the positive. Select something 
positive to say to boys and girls. Plan positive relationships. 

Look for positive points where you can encourage. Let boys and 
girls watch you at work, such as a Saturday workshop. Bring them 
with you for a short time. 

11. In articulation we must look at transactions for a day and what 
happens at different times In different situations. Developmen tally 
the Individual goes along alone; transactlonally Individuals move In 
and across other Individuals. 

Modeling Is Important today, ^^o are the models and how do they 
fit Into the whole scheme of things. You are models. We must 
deal with process rather than events with boys and girls. 

o 
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March 26 ^ 1966 
Dr. Carl Marburger 

Dr. Marburger defined articulation as the smooth enjoining between one 
or more Joints, and he saw the schools In this context. Articulation 
takes place from administration to staff, from staff to youth, from 
staff to community, from counselor to teacher, from university and 
school system which is one this particular project has provided. It 
is Important for teachers to have released time to plan together. Some 
ln**service training has been provided through grants for the elementary- 
secondary school act. 

Dr. Marburger suggested two articulation devices: the trading of 

positions between teachers at different levels for a semester, trading 
of university and public school positions, and articulation between 
projects. Career Guidance seems to have broader implications for 
articulation than other projects because it was built around a cluster 
of schools that feed each other. 

Dr. Peters also commented on articulation. He sees this as a smooth 
enjoining of forces in a change in which teamwork is important. Teachers 
and administrators must create the opportunity for articulation. He 
pointed out that a technique for articulation is observations. Articulating 
with parents is a problem. He felt further that articulation between 
teachers and counselors needs improving and pointed out that Saturday 
morning is a morning of articulation. 

April 29, 1966 
Group Counseling 
Dr. Merle Ohlsen 

Dr. Ohlsen discussed the purposes and procedures of group counseling. 

We have often failed to obtain significant results from appraisal of 
outcomes of group counseling because we have often failed to define the 
treatment process with sufficient care; to define appropriate goals 
for the individuals treated; to define criteria for evaluating out- 
comes on the basis of these goals; and to select appropriate evaluation 
techniques to appraise counseling outcome. We also have assigned 
responsibility for counseling to individuals who were not fully qualified. 

Changes for helping clients are best when they recognize the need for 
help; they are willing to try to change; they have some notion of what 
the group can do for them; and they know what will be expected from 
them in the group and what they can expect from other group members. 
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People talk in groups because the leader expects that he will listen, that he 
cares, and the members have something to say and this Is predetermined. 

Group members help each other. If the counselor Is competent he can 
operate a group without fear of breaches of confidentiality, and can 
handle any topic that arises. 

Dr. Ohlsen, further, pointed out that counselors often are not successful 
In their attempts to help students because they do not work with those 
that can be helped. If we select normal students with solvable problems 
and a desire for assistance, rather than the severely disturbed or 
damaged student who requires Intensive care we will be more effective. 

Dr. Ohlsen conducted a demonstration Intake Interview and a group 
counseling session with volunteers from the workshop group. They chose 
to role-play school administrators working with a problem related to a 
hypothetical school situation. 



The counseling relationship, he felt, should have deep Involvement but 
separateness. Students (or other persons) are given an Intake Interview 
to determine his readiness for group counseling. The client must prove 
that he has something he wants to talk about In the group. The Intake 
Interview Is repeated until the client has the right emotional tone. 
Rejection for the group seems to heighten the desire to participate, to 
be Included. 



June 4, 1966 
Dr. Donald Super 

The Career Pattern Study and the Long-Term Follow-up of the Career 
Pattern Study were discussed. This study began In Middletown, New York, 

In 1951 to determine the vocational maturity of 9th grade boys. Follow-up 
studies were conducted In 1933, 1938, and 1962 to determine subsequent 
vocational development and success. 

Since this study was conducted In a small town, the students were more 
aware of middle- class values. Disadvantaged youngsters In such a town | 

had more contact with middle-class values, and It was easier to recognize 
what was missed and to develop motivation. Research has shown a high I 

correlation between parental occupational level and vocational maturity. 

This being so, how can we provide, through planned experiences more of the 
things to help disadvantaged students become more vocationally mature? 




The Career Pattern Study showed that the vocational development of 
these boys ocurred during the teen years. However, discussions 
pointed up the importance of early experiences for the purpose of 
providing a base for this development. Although not quantitatively 
related in this study, we know that earlier experiences are related 
to later vocational maturity. 

Vocational development proceeds unevenly, and any prediction must 
take this into account. Dr. Super expressed his belief that we 
can do something about changing vocational maturity. 
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CHAPTER V 
EVALUA.TION 

!• Introduction: Instruments Utilized in the Developmental 

Career Guidance Project 

The instruments utilized in the Developmental Career Guidance 
Project were designed to obtain certain information from the population 
in the project schools as well as from a comparable population in the 
control schools* (The instruments, of necessity, had to be developed 
under the pressure of time.) This introduction is designed to provide 
the interested reader with certain information concerning the inven- 
tories. The survey instruments were designed to ascertain attitudes, 
values, and perceptions deemed important to the purposes of the project. 
In other words, they were designed to measure things that the project 
staff is concerned with in order to see if any change occurs at certain 
points in time in the project. 

The instruments are four in number: 

First, the Career Guidance surveys. Level I, II, and III. Through 
these instruments, it was hoped to gain information at various grade 
levels that would be complementary. Further, a faculty attitude survey 
was administered to faculties in all twelve cooperating schools in order 
to gain some knowledge of the perceptions and attitudes of the staff in 



the schools 



II 



THS CG SURVEY, LEVEL I 



The CG Survey, Level I, was administered to students In grades 
K - 3 In the six elementary schools of the project. 

The survey consists of ten sets of 8 x 11 photographs. Each set 
of pictures represents four levels of occupational prestige as Indicated 
In the North-Hatt Study of prestige ranking of occupations. This ap- 
proach by the National Opinion Research Center obtained positive rat- 
ings for 96 occupations by asking Its subjects to place each occupa- 
tion In one of five grades according to Its "general standing" compared 
with all other occupations. 

The survey was designed to ascertain chlldren*s perceptions of 
various levels of occupations In order to see If It v;ould be possible 
to gain any valid Indication of chlldren*s perceptions of occupations 
at this early age. We have evidence (e.g., Kagan and Hoss) that, at this 
age, children are more than anything else fantasizing about the occupa- 
tional world. Further, as Super brings out, there Is evidence that child- 
ren begin early to "rule out" certain occupations at this stage of dev- 
elopment. It Is Important to note that the presentations that were made 
at Level I were also made In the Level II and Level III surveys.^ (In the 
higher level surveys, these were made In verbal fashion.) 

Pictures were taken by Mr. Ben Mcckler, a member of the project staff. 
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The systera used in designing this survey was to divide the North- 
Hatt list into quar tiles and then select occupations from each quartile 



that 


is was deemed 


students in the project 


area might be 


familiar with. 


A. 


Scientist 


B* Accountant 


C. 


Hail carrier 


D. 


Taxi-driver 


E. 


Banker 


F. Teacher 


G • 


Barber 


H. 


Soda clerk 


I. 


Engineer 


J, Musician 


K. 


Clerk 


L. 


Janitor 


M. 


Minister 


N. Radio 
Announcer 


0. 


Garage 

Mechanic 


P. 


Shoe shiner 


Q- 


Lawyer 


R. Electrician 


s. 


Machine 

operator 

(routine) 


T. 


V/aiter (lower 
class) 



Each occupation is repeated once in a different context during the course 
of the presentation (at all three levels,) 

Thus, the method of organization in the Level I survey is as follows; 



1. A B C D 

2. E F G H 

3. I J K L 

4. M N 0 P 

5. Q R S A 

6. T C F I 

7. D G J M 



8. P S B E 

9. H K N T 

10. L 0 R Q 



o 

ERIC 



Thus, it can be seen that each occupation is not only repeated 
in a different context but also appears in a different placement of 
order in the presentation. 

A further note: In the two presentations, we attempted to allow 

for racial differences by (1) presenting both a Caucasian and Negro in 
the two presentations made of a particular occupation, or (2) presenting 
an integrated situation, or (3) allowing the subject to be somewhat am- 
biguous (e.g., the taxi driver cannot be seen well, the mail-carrier is 
light- complected, the soda clerk is somewhat ambiguous.) 

In terms of North-Hatt quartlles, the presentation is as follows: 

North- Hatt quartile I A E I M Q 

North-Hatt quartile II B F J N R 

North-Hatt quartile III C GKOS 

North-Hatt quartile IV D H I P T 

The directions for the administration of the Level I questionnaire 
were developed with the help of Hiss Ellen Stephens, the guidance con- 
sultant at Stephens Elementary School and several of the Stephens pri- 
mary teachers. A preliminary study was made and the directions were 
revised by the project director and Dr. vJillian Van Hoose, resulting in 
the final product' which was utilized. (See i'ppendix) 

The results follow:\ 



